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throughout the reigns of Philippe le Hardi, Jean Sans Peur
and Philippe le Bon; and the Venetians came to terms in
July 1424, only when they realized the danger which
threatened their commerce in Flanders.1 The unworthy
dealings of the Republic on the one hand, and the loss of
men and money on the other, played their part in fostering
a spirit of indifference to the crusade among the rulers
and nations of the West.
The financial difficulties which immediately followed the
crusade, did not affect the elaborate preparations for the
reception of the surviving crusaders. On 24 June 1397,
they were discourteously dismissed by the Sultan with a
challenge and some ignoble gifts.2 Before the departure of
Nevers and his companions in captivity from Brusa, the
ambassadors hastened by sea to announce the news to the
Duke and the princes of France. Leuwerghem died at
Mytilene, but the rest continued the journey to Venice and
overland to Paris. The prisoners themselves left the coast
of Asia Minor about the end of July and landed at Mytilene,
where, after remaining for more than a month as the
honoured guests of Francesco Gattilusio, they visited the
Grand Master of Rhodes for another period. Afterwards
they sailed to Venice by way of Modon, Cabrera, Zanta,
Clarenza (Clarence), Cephalonia, Ragusa, Parenzo and
Capodistria. They stayed in the Republic of St. Mark for
a short time in fulfilment of their pledge to the Eastern
merchants, but soon took refuge in Treviso owing to the
appearance of the plague in the city and ultimately obtained
permission to return to their homes. Their numbers were
then depleted by the death of Coucy at Brusa, Philippe
d'Artois at Mikalidsch, Guy de la Tr^mouille at Rhodes
and Henri de Bar at Venice. The remaining knights
traversed the Tyrol and Switzerland, and finally descended
on Burgundy. Proceeding by slow and easy stages to
1 Delaville Le Route, I, 327-34; Nicopolis, 112.
2 Froissart, XV, 47, puts a speech in BayezicTs mouth on this occasion and
asserts that the Sultan strongly expressed his readiness to meet any western
prince in the field.   Barante, II, 210, describes the presents as a mace of iron,
Turkish coats of mail made of linen and human intestines, and a Turkish drum.
Cf. Nicopotis, 107.
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